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TERMS. 

Tar Cieviar ts published by Communists, and 
far Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devotéd to the Pentecost principle 
cf conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outsi le ay Gaaee go AP exe, he Commu- ness of God, without the law, 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire.y 
by the free contributions of this Communist¢ con- ; . ‘ P 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such | prophets. Chap. 3: 20, 21. 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— here two points: 1, that the office of 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever | law ; 
vishes to read The Circular, can have it wrruovr |. 


|the law of nature. ‘ Therefore,’ says 


justified in his sight; for by the law is 


the mail, or at 45, Willow Place, Brooklyn. 
any one chooses to pay, he may send rwo vouuars | 
‘or the yearly volume ; but he must not require us é 2 
tu keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of | cludes boasting in the Jews, because i 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

mt Communications should be addressed to— 
“Tue Circvtar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


If | 


PRINTERS, 


weve | of the Gentilesas wellas the Jews—heas 
S. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, 





‘by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be | tion; the most natural objection to his 


from the law of her husband, So then, 
if while her husband liveth, she be mar- 
ried to another man, she shall be called 


he,| The apostle here introduces by a ques- 


the | doctrine: —‘ Shall we sin, because we are 


knowledge of sin. But now the righteous-|not under the law, but under grace ?’—J!an adulteress: but if her husband be 
is manifest-| His answer, rightly understood, most ef-|dead, she is free from that law, so that 
‘ed, being witnessed by the law and the | fectually closes the mouths of those who |she is no adulteress, though she be mar- 
We notice | might be disposed thus to pervert his lan- 





‘ried to another man. Wherefore, my 
the | guage. ‘Know ye not, that to whom ye} brethr&n, ye also are become dead to the 


is conviction, and not justification; | yield yourselves servants to obey, his sev- | law by the body of Christ; that ye should 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 2, that the righteousness of God, revealed | vants ve are to whom ye obey; 


| . . 
whether of} be married to another, even to him who 


jin the gospel, is independent of the law. sinuntodeath, orobedience untorighteous-|is raised from the dead, that we should 
| After showing that this righteousness ex-| ness?’ The word ‘ yie/d,’ in this passage, | bring forth fruit unto God.’ 7: 1—4. We 


tis| describes the snitial act of surrender.— | observe upon this—1. The figure employ- 


independent of their law, and because it |The expression ‘his servants ye are,’ de-|ed by the apostle, implies that » man 
|is the righteousness of God—who is God | scribes the bondage which is the conse-| cannot be joined to the law and to Christ 


ks,) quence, The first part of the passage|at the same time. 2. That as men, in 


_ a 7 ‘Do wethen make void the law through may be paraphrased thus—‘ Know ye not, | the first place, are joined to the law for 


- Panl’s Views of Law.---No. 1. faith? nds | 
ilaw.’ Ver. 31. If this last assertion re 


[It is one of the great questions of the times, | 


God forbid; yea, we establish the | that after ye have /et yourselves to service, |/ife, they can only be released from their 


sts | ye are no longer your own masters? Pe-) relation to it by death. 3. That believ- 


whether and how far Law is reliable as a means of | 17 1t8 proof on any thing that has gone|ter expresses the same idea, (2 Epis. 2:| ers ave released by fellowship with the 


/before it, it must be on one or both 
com- | 


Reform. 4 * 
| these two things, viz: 1 


We expect that in the * good time 
ing’ entirely new views on this subject will pre- 


vail, and that Paul will be honored as the discoy- | tablished by the righteousnéss of Ge 


erer, and the first and hitherto the only thorough- | 
sxoing promulgator of the doctrine on the subject | 


, the law is es-| the same is he brought in bondage.’ 


because the law and the prophets ‘wit- 
nessed’ that righteousness, and so their} 
of Law which is at the foundation of all true De- | testim my is established by it ; and 2, the 
mocracy, Individual Sovereignty, Attractive In-| law is established, because the righteous- 


of | 19,)—* Of whom a man is overcome, of|death of Christ. Fer an.explanation of 
The | the clause, ‘ Ye are become dead to the 
xl,| principle involved in. these sayings is fa-| law by the body of Christ; we vefer to the 
miliar to some theologians. We have beginning of the preceding chapter,— 
frequently heard preachers labor to prove, |‘ Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 


that after a man has once given himeelt 
up to the power of sin, he has no longer | into his death? &c. 6: 3. As the death 


dustry, genuine Progress, and effectual Reform. | ness of God ofcourse perfectly fulfils the law | in himself the moral ability to break his | of Christ’s body is the death of those who 


e . . » . 
So believing, we offer a series of articles, as helps | though it be independent of it. The 


to the study of our great apostolic Blackstone. ] 


| is nothing here from which it can be ar- 


re | bondage, and can be released only by a|are baptized (or immersed) in him, they, 


|higher power than that which enslaves|and they only, of the inhabitants of this 


There is reason to believe that Paul) gued that the law is established as a|him. It is true this principle is com-)world, are released from the law, And 
thoroughly understood the great doctrines “eas of producing righteousness. _On)|monly applied to the power of evil ; but | because they are also dead to sin by their 


of Christianity; / if 
chiefly doctrinal, and were evidently de- | what goes before ; and it true, would u 
signed to exhibit his entire system of the-| terly subvert the apostle’s argument. 


ology, we may reasonably expect to find | 


and as his writings are|the contrary, this is plainly denied in 
g Me } 


The case of Abraham is next taken up 


with equal propriety it may be applied immersion into Christ, (see 6: 2, &c.,) 
to the power of good ; and so Paul actu-| they are released from the law without 
ally applies it. ‘Know ye not, that to} the danger of licentiousness, Taking then 
whom ye let yourselves, his servants ye | the passage which has been so much stum- 


t- 


in them, if any where, a satisfactory de-|and tried by the principles which have 
cision of the great question which has} been stated. The apostle concludes his 
been so much agitated in modern times,| argument thus:—‘ The promise that he 
respecting the legitimate office of the law.| should be the heir of the world, was not 
There are indeed, as Peter observes, ‘ ma-| to Abraham, or to his seed, through the 
ny things in his epistles, hard to be un-|/aw, but through the righteousness of 


are, whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness? Extending 
the application of Peter’s saying to good, 
as well as to evil, Paul would say—‘ Ifa 
man is overcome of Satan, he is brought 
in bondage to Satan. Jf he is overcome 


bled at— Ye are not under the law, but 
/under grace,’ (6: 14,) in its connection 
|with what goes before and what follows it, 
(7: 1,)we see it amounts to this: ‘ Ye are 
not under law, but are lawfully di- 





derstood;’ and it is needful, in order that | faith. 


we may safely attempt to interpret him, 
that we prove ourselves by self-examina- 
tion, to be neither ‘unlearned nor un- 
stable” That his doctrines have been 
wrested by persons of this character, 
even to the destruction of themselves and 
many others, is not to be doubted by 
any one who observes the opposite ex- 
tremes, into which the modern disputants 
about law have run. With some, Paul’s 
whole doctrine on the subject seems to be 
crowded into that one saying— Ye are 
not under the law, but under grace;’ and all 
the limitations of that saying, which are 
found elsewhere in his writings and prac- 
tice, are carefully kept out of view.— 
With others, he is allowed to speak for 
himself, only in that other saying—‘ Do 
we then make void the law through faith? 


God forbid: yea, ewe establish the law,’ 
runs 


and whatever else he has said that 
counter to the apparent meaning of this, 
is either wrested into agreement with it, 
or condemned as antinomianism. Bear- 
ing in mind that there are in all cases, 
ut least fo wrong ways, and only one 
right one, and that the right way gener- 
ally lies between the two wrong ones, we 
propose to pass in review all the passages 
m the writings of Paul, which seem to 
have any direct bearing on the subject of 
law,—adding such remarks as, in our 
judgment, they demand, 

1. Tur Epistte tro THE Romans, It 
will be impossible in the compass to which 
we are limited, and indeed it is unne- 
cessary, to quote the entire argument 
of the apostle in this epistle, extending 
as it does through eleven chapters. We 
shall simply give an abstract of the long 
and general passages referring to law, aud 
coynect them by quoting such as. are 
shorter and more pointed. 

In the second chapter, and a part of 
the third, to verse 19, Paul proves that 
all men are condemned by law; the Jews 


For if they which are of the law be 
| heirs, faith is made void, and the promise 
| made of none effect: because the law work- 
eth wrath: for where no law is, there is 
no transgression. 4: 13—15. We per- 
ceive that Paul’s object here, as before, 
is 10 clear the ‘righteousness of faith’ of 
a}] dependence on the law. Moreover, he 
shows that the law is established, not by 
being made a means of producing right- 
eousness, but by giving place to a right- 
eousness which is independent of it: since 


on law, the law and promise both would 
be made void; because the law produces 
no righteousness, but its opposite, wrath. 
Let the reader notice the increasing plain- 
ness of Paul’s language about the opera- 
tion of law. In the preceding chapter he 
simply says, ‘ By the law is the knowl- 


if the righteousness of believers depended | cousness.’ This is the most /iteral trans- 


of God, he is brought in bondage to God’ 
Now itis fairly implied in the language 
which occasioned the question under con- 
sideration, that believers have been over- 
come of God—have let themselves to him. 
Paul does not say simply, ‘Ye are not wn- 
der the law,’ he adds—~“BUT UNDERGRACE?’ 
and that addition amounts to this: ‘ Ye 
have surrendered yourselves to God, and 
are no longer your own masters.’ ‘ Being 
made free from sin,’ says he in a subse- 
quent verse, ‘ ye were enslaved to right- 





lation of the original. The critical reader 
will observe that, throughout the passage 
in question, (from ver. 17—22,) the apos- 
tle describes the bondage of believers to 
rightcousness, in the very words with 
which he describes the bondage of the un- 
godly to sin. His language plainly con- 


vorced from it, by that spiritual baptism 
into Christ which has released you from 
sin.” Who but a reprobate can pervert 
this doctrine to purposes. of wickedness? 
We come next to a conclusive illustra- 
tion of the fatal effects of the law, by 
Paul’s own experience. Bearing in mind 
the prominent points of his doctrine, 
which we have already reviewed, viz., ‘ by 
the law is the knowledge of sin’—‘ the 
law worketh wrath’—‘ the. law eatered 
that the offense might aliound’—‘ ye are 
not under the law, but ander grace ;’— 
justified as they are, and defended from 
perversion, by the proof that they do not 
‘make void, but establish the Jaw,’ no 
candid inquirer for truth can_ possibly 
mistake Paul’s meaning in the. famous 
passage which closes the seventh, chapter. 
Without wasting words to prove that this 
passage describes an unregenerate state, 


edge of sin.’ 


idently meaning the opposite of obedience. 
In the next chapter—and in the next 
passage that need be noticed in this ex- 
amination—he goes still further, by aftir- 
ming that ‘THE LAW ENTERED, THAT THE 
OFFENSE MIGHT ABOUND. 5: 20. We 
have here an unequivocal statement of 
his views of the legitimate office of law, 
and of God’s design in employing it.— 
With such views, Paul consistently held, 
as we have seen, that the true way to es- 
tablish the law is to remove it, and put 
the righteousness of God in its place; and 
the true way to nullify the law is to con- 
tinue its condemning operation, and so 
perpetuate transgression. 

In the next passage referring to the 
subject of law, we find the application of 
the forgeoing principles:—-‘ Sin shall not 
have dominion over you ; FOR YE ARE NOT 
UNDER THE LAW, BUT UNDER GRACE.’ 6: 
14. If they were underlaw there would be 
no hope of their deliverance; because ‘ by 
the law is the knowledge of sin’-—‘ the law 
worketh wrath’—‘the law entexed, that 


Here he declares more pos- 
itively that ‘the law worketh wrath ;’ ev- 


veys the idea that the binding power is 
as strong in one case as in the other, 
We may perceive, then, the pertinence 
of his answer and the safety of his 
doctrine. Whoever is ‘ under yrace,’ be- 
ing ‘enslaved to righteousness,’ has no 
disposition, and of course no moral pow- 
er, tu take advantage of the fact that he 
‘!is not ‘ under law,’ for sinful purposes.— 
| Whoever is not ‘ under grace,’ has no au- 
| thority from the language of Paul, to say 
|he is ‘not under law.’ To such, his lan- 
|guage is not addressed. If they apply it 
to themselves, and pervert it to serve their 
lusts, they do it at theizown peril. Paul 
is not responsible. 

That none may mistake in this matter, 
and suppose themselves free from law, 


we shal] notice only its testimony concern- 
ing law. That testimony may be reduced 
to the following propositions :—1. The 
law is the great occasion of sin. 2. Yet 
the law is holy, just, and good. To illus- 
trate the former, he gives an account of 
his own experience, first when he was 
without law, wud secondly after he came 
under laa, His story in brief, is this,— 
Before he knew. the law, he was compar- 
atively guiltless ; but as soon as he came 
under the law, sin began to manifest its 
power within him, and a struggle com- 
menced between his conscience and his 
carnal propensities, in which the proper 
influences of tle law were constantly de- 
feated, and that which should have per- 
suaded him to obedience, was turned into 
while yet they are not under grace, Paul |an occasion of transgression, To estab- 
next proceeds to point out the only, legit-| lish the second proposition—and so guard 
imate way of, obtaining a divorce from his readers against the impression which 
the law. ‘Know ye not, brethren, (for; they might otherwise receive from his 
I speak to them that know the law,) how illustration of the first, and from many 
that the law hath dominion over a man|thiags which we have noticed in the for- 
as long as he liveth? For tlie woman|mer part of the epistle, viz., that he at- 
which hath an husband is bound by the | tributed evil to the law—he carefully ex- 

















by the law ot Moses, and the Gentiles by 


the offense might abound.’ 


law to her husband, so long as he liveth;| plains the process by which the law 
but if her husband be dead, she is loosed ' aggravates sin, and clearly shows, 1, that 
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the law, 
zuilt of sinners, exposes, and reproves it ; 


2, that sin perverts the law from its prop- 


er design into a stumbling-block, and by 


thus making good an occasion of evil, | 


magnifies its own sinfulness, without cast- 
Ss ‘ 


ing any blame on the law; 3, that in 
this very process of perversion, the noblest 

(though the weakest) part of his nature 
oe sides with the law ; so that he actu- 
ally acknowledged and commended 
holiness, while he was converting it into 
ah occasion of sin. We must refer the 
reader to the whole passage itself, for a 
verification of this analysis. 


We learn from all the evidence mow be-| 


fore us, that Paul was a warm friend of 
the law. He insists that it is holy, just, 
and good, vindicates it 
tion, and shows that full provision is 
made in the gospel, for the perfect fulfil- 
ment of its claim. Indeed the very ear- 
nestnees with which he argues for its 
abandonment, 
righteousness, is the best proof of his af- 
fection for it. Knowing by his own ex- 
perience, that the law 
successful conflict with sin, 
also that another and a mightier 


its | 


asa means of producing| 


4 | hetcrogeneous business intentions; 
from all accusa-| 


instead of participating in the] terests which were represented in this Conyen- 


| To patch out this failure and still hold Edy-] 


tion, and how each contrived to make its mark |moin to his due measure of punishment, the 
without interfering with the general harmony.— loovernment next resorted to the expedient 
| The meeting came together ostensibly on the sub- | of re-arresting him on one of the counts of his 
ject of Temperance; people were expected to talk | old indictment, intending to try him over, and 
Temperance; but it was easy to see that a great | sentence him again on the originalcharge. But it 
deal of the thinking was on other subjects besides | is thought this measure will fall through, as he 
that. Almost every body had an axe to grind—a | can plead his previous conviction in bar of a new 
pet cause to look after, that privately took prece- | trial. Mis friends have already taken measures by 


The 


came there 


dence of temperance. Woman’s Rights peo- 
ple. for instance, 
in that movement than in temperance 
sequently their efforts, 


terest 
was unavoidable 5) and con 


while nominally given to temperance, were more 


effectually in favor of something else. So with 
the Abolitionists ; and so probably with 
the section of 


neck-cloths.’ 


leading 


liberals who go against the ‘white 


In fact, it was a meeting of rather 


but all parties 
appeared to succeed to their wish, and the various 


branches of agitation will doubtless have a fresh 


lift. 


itis difficult to see how Mr. Garrison could 


fraternize with the Convention on any other than | 


the axe-grinding principle. His position on the 


Maine Law was such as the resolutions of the 


| Convention declared intolerable. 


is too weak for | 


} 
and knowing The Maine hea is ineffectual,’ is raised entirely | 


say the Conyention, * that the ery, 


“Resolved? 


chain-_ | by those who never fant, or at least never tried 


pion of righteousness is in the field, re ady | to have it otherwise.’ 


to take its place, and able to win its bat- 
tles, 
the officiousness of those, its misguide di 
iulvocates, 
ing it into a needle ‘88, unequal, ‘and self-| 
des stroying war? His friendship was so 
faithful that he dared to succor the law, 
by removing it, and bringing in an 
nipotent substitute. 
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Reform Meetings. 

Last week deserves some separate notice for the 
assembling of the Whole World’s Temperance 
Convention, (the expletive being added on the 
ground of its admission of women-speakers, and 
to distinguish it from the World’s Convention 
of the present week,) and the characteristic 
doings which followed, and are following, the 
calling together of many spirits’ 
among the men and women reformers of the 
country. Temperance, Anti-slavery, Woman's 
Rights, Vegetarianism, &c., each in turn, if not 
aH together, are having the benefit of a rous- 
ing wake-up. Agitation has the floor, and the 
people generally, so far as we know, patiently 
give ear, which we take as a comforting sign of 
The only 
Anti-slavery meeting on 


so ‘choice 


advancing civilization in New York. 
exception was at the 
Sunday night, when a few rowdies succeeded in 
making a disturbance. 

We cannot help having our impressions of these 
various movements and we shall speak of them in a 
good-natured way. If we do not join actively in 
the morai crusades that are being preached, we 
will endeavor at least to be genial spectators, not 
without sympathy for the objects they have in 
view, but freely criticizing or commending, as the 
truth on every occasion seems to invite. 

In regard to the ‘ Whole World’s 
Convention, it strikes us that the style and 
title ave rather larger than the:attendance would 
seem to justify The whole world may have been 
invited but it was far from being there. We 
believe there were but few representatives of any 
foreign country present, and that the bulk of the 
Convention, was made up from a rather smal! 
and sectional part of this country. 


Temperance 


The main pith of the resolutions and speeches 
we should judge was in advocacy of the Maine 
Law. So far as this was the case, it seems to us the 
claim to the title of Temperance Convention was 
inappropriate. The subject of personal temper- 
ance, and the passage of a law by the legislature 
to enforce it, are two different things, and even if 
they are equally good they should not be con- 
founded. The law reform should stand on its 
own basis, under its own title; (if it is a sound 
principle it can afford to;) and the idea of Tem- 
perance should not be made responsible for more 
than fairly comes within its meaning. If closely 
examined we are afraid the late World’s Tempcr- 
ance Convention would be found to combine a 
double misnomer. 

It was interesting to see the complexity of in- 


how could he testify his frie ndship | speech, in which he takes the same ground substan- 
for it otherwise than by rescuing it from | | tially as that denounced in the Resolution: 


| ecogmize any laws that are in favor 
om- | 
even at the peril of human life. 1 





The following is a report of Mr. Garrison’s | 


“He Tam glad to be with you on this 


said, 


who would honor it by thrust-| oceasion, and to see so many ardent supporters | 


of the Maine Law here. But, my friends, Lam no | 
politician, and my suffrage is restricted from the 
ballot-box, as 1 am a man of peace, and cannot re- 
of war; and 
is to be carried out, 
«do not recog- 
nize any laws that countenance slavery, and there- | 
fore I could not vote for the Maine Law. But for 
one, I shall take that position which my con- 
sc ienc e will sanction. 

“T doubt if the Maine Law would do all you give 
it credit for. There are laws against profanity, 
yet there is none the less swearing. There is a 
law against lewdness, but is it lessened thereby? 
He thongiht too much confidence is placed in law ; 
men are apt to shift off their moral responsibility, 
and rely upon Legislation. All political reforms 
are the fruits and not the parents of morality. It 
is obvious that men who need laws to govern 
them are not fit to be trusted. He concluded by 
hoping that the principles of temperance would 
be carried out to their fullest extent, by all , bres- 
ent, in such way as the cause would justify.” 

Notwithstanding this discrepancy of sentiment; 
we believe there was no interruption of the union 
and harmony of the meeting. 

On the whole, the effect of the Convention will 
Temperance may flourish the 
agita- 


the Maine Law, if enacted, 


doubtless be good. 
better for it ; we are quite sure the other 
tions will; and while we should demand for our- 
selves greater sincerity than appeared in the 
movement, we will hope that a useful function at 
least, has been accomplished by the World’s 
Temperance Convention. 
ED OS Fe 

A Kyorry Law Case.—The Edymom case, 
cently tried in the courts of this State, has excited 
considerable interest, from the novelty of the facts 
and questions involved.  Edymoin was a convict 
in Auburn State’s Prison, and sometime since ob- 
tained the Governor’s pardon, on which he was 
released. It afterwards came out that a very in- 
genious fraud had been practiced upon the Goyer- 
nor, in relation to obtaining the pardon; the 
petitions which induced him to grant it, pur- 
porting to be from the officers of the-prison, were 
found to be forgeries. Whether the ‘fraud was 
the work of Edymoin, or of some one for him, 
does not appear. The Governor, however, 
finding out the fact, very naturally resented it as 
a-trick upon his clemency, and caused Edymoin 
to be re-arrested, and sert back to prison. Ie in 
turn appealed to the court, on the ground that he 
had an unconditional pardon, and that there was 
no authority for revoking it. The government then 
attempted to raise a quibble from the circumstance 
that the name mentioned in the pardon was-by 
mistake written Edymoire, instead of Edymoin. 
We believe they went so far as to alter the name 
in the records, (where it was written right,) so as 
to correspond with this mistake in the draught of 
the pardon. If it could be made out that the par- 
don did not describe Edymoin accurately by 
name, there would be ground for a technical ob- 
jection to his having the benefit of it. This quib- 
ble. however, was not entertained, and the court, 
giving judgment on the merits of the case, decided 
that they could not go behind the Governor’s par- 
don; hence that Edymoin was entitled to his re- 


re- 


on 


with more secret in- 
s it} 


| fection of 


|in the style of Greenough’s -noticed in our 


| Churches. 





lease. 


a writ of habeas corpus to bring the matter before 
a superior court. 

This case illustrates the 
government in its preten- 
IIere the 
deceived in the first place into granting an unjust 
be liable to a similar 


shallowness and imper- 
‘lower law’ 
tice. 


sions to work out jus Crovernor is 


pardon, (of course he would 
mistake on the side of punishment.) and then when 
he attempts to rectify the blunder, of 
all By 


the same operation a most outrageous swindle be- 


the form 


law are against him, so that he cannot. 


comes successful, and the Governor and judges are 


forced to be helpers in it, because it happens to be | 


The world 
as that; 
nothing will finally satisfy but a government that | 


covered by the technicalities of law. 


cannot long respect such government 
is infallible in its judgment, and that works out 
equity unimpeded by dead forms of law. 
the government of God, 
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The Age of Sincerity. 
We have scen two criticisms lately, somewhat 
paper, that we think 
One is in the Home Journal, ‘a discourse on wear- 
ing Jewelry ;’ the other in Putnan’s Monthly, 
article on the architecture of the New York 


an 


Both are very severe on shams, and 
indicate abroad a healthy agitation of the princi- 
ples of good sense and sincerity. We will present 
in connection, the best portion of the first, with 
such extracts from the last as will be sufficient to 
conyey its moral. 

EXTRACT FROM THE HOME JOURNAL. 

Rings, from one to four on each finger—ear- 
rings, large and showy—necklaces, two or three 
in number, with hearts and crosses dependent 
from the same—braeelets, many and huge, casing 
the arms ‘half way to the elbow—a minute watch 
affixed to the waist, and moored to the neck with 
a golden cable, four times as long and thick as it 
need be—a world of little knicknacks called 
* charms.” heavy, inelegant and stupid—a bouquet 
handle, worn at the side like a huntsman’s horn 
—pins, brooches, miniatures—and all worn at 
once! ! Does the unsophisticated reader doubt 
it? Let him hie to any second-rate watering- 
place, and he will perceive many a jeweler’s shop 
strolling about, of which the above is an imper- 
fect inventory. 

HIow everybody langhs when some one, fresh 
from California, describes those Indians who wear 
every garment they possess at the same time— 
If a wardrobe consists of a cravat and a pair: of 
slippers, he wears his cravat and pair of slippers, 
and goes about, satisfied and happy. Give one of 
them seven pair of pantaloons, three vests, two 
coats, and half a dozen shirts, he dons them all, 
regardless of the thermometer which now is (100 
deg, in the shade.) and of that which is to come 
(zero.) ‘To let the public know the extent of his 
possessions,he rolls up his seven pairsof continua- 
tions, one a little above the other, and he looks 
like a man supported by two inverted coils of rope. 
He wears his smallest vest outside, that the oth- 
ers may be visible. And so he w addles about the 
settlement. stunning the dandies of his tribe with 
the magnificence of his getting up, captivating 
maidens, and performing all the other duties of 
his position, as the Brummel of the day. His 
friend in the cravat and slippers, just now a_hap- 
py man, is ready to die with envy. Well—we 
laugh at all this. We call these Indians benight- 
ed savages, and put money in the plate for “the 
missionaries. Yet the woman at Saratoga who 
covers herself with jewelry, just because she hap- 
pens to have it, and accumulates ornament on or- 
nament, without the slightest regard to time, 
place, or propriety, is, in her heart, as uncivilized 
a person as our friend of the continuations, and is 
quite as ridiculous an object. 

Perhaps more ridiculous. We have heard it 
whispered—what scandal people talk!—that part 
of the preparation for a watering-place cainpaign, 
is to go about among less ambitious friends and 
borrow their surplus jewelry for the season. * * * 
We might say a word, too, in this place, if we had 


time, about the absolutely incredible quantities of 


sham jewelry which find sale now-a-days. Sham 
jewelry is now imported of a very superior quality. 
“calculated to deceive the most experienced eye,” 
and which can be sold at about one tenth of the 
priee of the real article. Wehad no idea until 
lately what a splendid diamond brooch can be 
bought for seven dollars and a half; nor how im- 
possible it is to.tell, by the-eye alone, the differ- 
ence between the new, double-washed, sham-gold 
chains, and the real California golden ones, twen- 
ty-two carats fine; nor what a prodigious quantity 
of the sham is got rid of by our Broadway jewel- 
ers. Think of brass ear-rings; they are sold in 
large quantities. In short, when we see a dam- 
sel or matron all sparkling and blazing with jew- 
els and gold, from comb to shoe-lace, we are plung- 
ed, at once, into considerations touching both the 


Such is | 


last | 
are worthy of reference.— | 


nature and the soumee of her splendor. 1s 
sham, oris it horrowed? we ask—cone al ling, of 
course, that it is one of the tw: 

jut should jewels never oh worn?) Certainly 
they should. It ts the duty of every one, and it is 
the desire of all healthy-minded persons to array 
Chem selves in becoming and tasteful attire. One 

cral law respecting the Oo: nament this:— 


is pe {POs 
every pin 
ry ring mean something; ever 
or be an cinmblem or reminder, 
'ding ring glistening among 
fant? s dress; and beautiful the 
ring on the maiden’s finger. when it is worn in re- 
membrance of the absent lever. Pleasing to see, 
also whether upon shirt or chemisette, are the 
golden studs which for buttons, and the 
diamond pin when it seems to perform a similar 
office. Even a bracelet may be tolerated, if it 
contains or records something; but when it 
not, it properly belongs to the arm of an African 
princess. Happy. are some of those contri- 
vances which at once bind the hair and adorn the 
head; and blessed be those necklaces from which 
something hangs which keeps the heart warm. 
Another law is, that the ornamental must be 
real. Mere inexperience or ignorance, or custom, 
may induce a person to indulge in an excess of 
, ornament; but to wearsham or borrowed jewelry, 
indicates a weakness of character, which is simply 
| pitiful. 
The italics above are our 


7 “er rer is were ly Ooraaiit natal, 
Ever y pillar must support something; 
pin something; eve 
pendant have a use, 
Beautiful is the we 
the folds of the in 


serve 


, 
Goes 


too, 


own, to express our 
| 


| special approbation of the sentiment. 


The article in the magazine gives a short de- 


| scription, and history, with engravings of the prin- 


cipal churches in New York, and is very sarcastic 
the 
points out in their architecture, representing them 


on incongruities and insincerities which it 


as imitations of ancient designs, destitute of orig- 
inality, 


| tions. 


and, what is werse, not sincere as imita- 
We quote the following from its criticism 
of Trinity Church-—every thing about which is 
copied,according to this authority, from old exam- 
ples: 

The interior of the churchis, at first glance, 
very fine. It would continue to be considered 
fine by any criticism which chose to overlook the 
evident insincerity of the whole affair. The side- 
walls, the whole roof, and the chancel are of plas- 
ter, colored to imitate stone. The eclumns of the 
interior are stone as far up as we can see-—we are 
unable to vouch for more. As we have already 
said, Nature is asserting herself nobly in damp 
and mould, and making “all the architect’s decep- 
tions plain in the light ‘of truth. ‘The woodwork 
throughout the church is of oak; the sereen in 
the chancel, the reading desks and chairs, the 
pulpit, the organ and organ gallery, are all clabo- 
rately carved. The church would be an object of 
which our city might well be proud, if it were not 
for the deceptions which stare us in the face ; and 
after they are once found out, destroy much of 
our pleasure in visiting it. 

The interior of Grace Church is described as a 

tawdry imitation in lath and plaster of bits of 
genuine work in stone and marble.’ 

The following extract relates to St. Paul’s, 
with which it will do to conclude : [H. 

The tower is placed at the west end of the 
church, the entrance being at the east. It is built 
of wood, and painted brown to imitate stone, the 
same old story which a man gets so heartily sick of 
in examining the architecture of New York, that 
he can hardly find words to express his vexation. 
The body of the church is of stone or brick stuc- 
coed, and the exterior colored brown,and marked 
off in lines, to give it the appearance of being 
built of small blocks of rough stone. The prin- 
cipal porch on Broadway, and the rear porch in 
the west, with the pediments, together with the 
cornice and its mouldings, areof wood, with stone 
columns, painted and sanded. Thus we have a 
church dedicated to the worship of a Gud of 
Truth, whose ministers declare that he will cast 
into hell every thing that leveth or maketh a lie, 
in which not one of its outward parts is what it 
pretends to be, but purposes to be something bet- 
ter, more solid, and more costly than it is. 

OO gm 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
Gardening---Progress of Fruit Development. 
Putney, Sep. 4, 1858. 

Dear Frienps: ‘The season has arrived tor 
gathering the fruits.of the earth again, and we 
have had the pleasure.of two or three Bees-in 
which both old and young, male and female, min- 
gle, to gather (not the fruit of the vine and trees, 
as we expect to do sometime, but) the fruit of the 
ground, which indicates that the earth is not yet 
redeemed, but that.man is still living on the herbs 
of the field, and gaining his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. However, our hope is large, ang our 
faith increasing in the promises of God, that the 
tree of the field shall yield her fruit, and the vine 
shall not cast her grape before the time, but that 
they that plant shall eat, and praise the name of 
the Lord that hast dealt bountifully with them. 

It is very interesting to look back a few years. 
and see the improvement which has been made in 
fruit. Contrast the original crab apple of Kurope 
with the full and fair Newtown Pippin and the de- 
licious Summer Rose; and the wild pear, so dry 
and tasteless that it could hardly be eaten, with 
the fair Flemish Beauty, the luscious Bartlett 
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Persia 
wrs, clothed in searlet. crimson, white, 
low. { 

then look at the inferior, native plum of Europe 


gid contrast it with our delicious Gage, 


tpen at the inany kinds of berries 
heen | 


ishe intended in the first place. 


bitter, tough and dry, with her fair daugh- 
and yel- 


sitting before kings and princes of the earth: 


and our 
» and melting Ege Plums of various colors: 
which have jestic as 
rought from the forests,and changed almost 
into another fruit by the ingenuity of man, This 
shows that God intends by man to beautify and 
fii the earth with good trees and pleasant fruits, 


Who caused this 


his promises to his people, saying that the earth 


crease of faith and love. 


on every hand, as I stood on the top of Mansfield, uring the snowy season. 

P . , ° . —_- eee - 
my heart was lead instinctively to turn inward to 
fo g 


him who had made this beautiful world ; I thought : 
to the various uropean governments, protes- 


heautiful and ma- 


I saw it to be, how much more beautaful 


if God had made every thing so : : mn tok 
: : ing against the proceedings of Com. Ingraham 
in the Kossta aflair, at Smyrna, as a violation of 


he must be. I have a vivid consciousness of 


International law—the neutrality of friendly ports 
—and as a virtual act of hostility, committed by 
the American commander without authority from 
his government. ‘This protest is regarded as a 
ludicrous exibition of impudence, as Austrian 
agents were the first aggressors, grossly violating 


growth in the love of Christ. and expansion of 


direction of God's creat | 


This 


heart and mind in the 
purposes, and the interests of his kingdom. 


fills my heart with ‘joy unspeakable, and full of 


—We left Ovdensbure last nicht at twenty | Citizens, and vindicate the national honor. 


—t 6 <0 Be 


of creation, and the beautiful scenery around me in order to ascertain whether they are passable 


* The Austrian government, has sent a note 


melting Seckel: then the mother peach of|has been, a great enlargement of heart, and in- | which F Janeue has just formed, for the purpose | the Lord, and if he fails me I will betake 
While viewing the works | of taking a winter’s survey of the mountain-passes, 


myself to mammon:’ that resource is 


worthless. 

Tt may be objected to this view, that 
there are thousands of men who have no 
faith, or reference to God at all, but who 
still get rich. While we may refer to 


God, and believe that he takes care et 


our affairs, and that we succeed by his 
grace and providence, these men think 
that they get rich by their own exertion 


nthusiasm for improvine truit. flowers a ants | olory’ Ladies ° » . . an 

enthu e 4 eee en th _— and plant glory. oo the neutrality of the port and the rights of Tur- that it tei ite witht we id 
of all kinds, which we see at this day in all ciyil- Kingston Harbor, Canada West, 9 key, and rendering necessary the measures taken | hat it isa matter within their own 
ized nations? Itis the God of Jacob, fulfilling Sept. 1, 1853. § by Com. Ingraham, in order to protect American power, and that God has nothing to do 


with it. But is this so? Do they really 


. 


minutes past 12 o'clock, A. M., in the Royal Mail 


Arabian, en route for Niagara Falls, and 


aol einala » teases — that he wil see tT | m 

shall yield her increase, and that he will bless his ES"When the Bloomer replied to a langhing owe their suceess to themselves? No: if 
lady. “that there was no difference in their dress, | 
fonly that the Bloomer dress was in its proper | 
place, but the fashionable lady’s dress had slip- | Sy that whether they know it or not they 





people—making the son of the stranger their) Steamer halt Christ’ " 
} ; Bagg : é : 4 we ‘heve ¢ rist s tr . we) : 
plowman and vine dresser. God fills men with have arrived thus far cn our way, having been : oon vist’s doctrine, we must 


wisdom and skill to do his work, though they | detained two hours on the St. Lawrence, by a 





know him not. 
that he who has done his work so well thus far, 


will not fail till he has accomplished his great} 1 have improved the time in writing and sight- 
work, until the earth is made hke Eden, and its | 


inhabitants like the children of God. 





In this we can rejoice, knowing | 


ped down so as to expose her bosom and drag up- 
on the ground,” she was not far from right.— 
Newark Advertiser. 


dense foe. As 


until the arrival of the Montreal evening boat, 


our vessel lays over at this port 


—at eae eee 
Pivms—Lanrcest Yer!—We have been pre- 
sented, by Mr. Newhouse, of the [Oneida] Com- 
This city has quite an antiquated look ; the | munity, with some piums of the Washington vari- 


seeing. 








jhave not made their own stature—the 
[idea of their having ‘made’ anything is 
\a delusion, 


‘seem to get them; but do not get them 


They seek riches, and may 

















Yours with much love, C. Exuis. | buildings are principally of stone, having in many | ety, among which, we found one that measured for their seeking, any more than a man 
a | instances the appearance of prisons, or fortresses, |? 3-4 by 6 1-4 inches. The flavor, like its size, | woyld erow taller by self-exertion. 
ae . : ‘rather than that of ecciel dwellines. Notwith- would be difficult to beat.— Vernon Transcript. : ‘ %, 
¢ ae We divided a peach with two or three |r - nade 0 his ae , f er oo B.—Ilt may be asked, why does God 
friends, this morning, that measured nine and a| Standing its ancient appearance, Uns Is a place of | in ad — = ile 7) 
half inches round. It was a beautiful specimen | considerable business, as steamboats and other | Family-Talk---No, 8. : wen eg pert ek “— the} eof iH 
; of the fruit, in form, color, perfume, and taste—-|¢raft are almost constantly arriving and depart- HOW ARE FORTUNES MADE? out faith, and refuse to give him the glory? 
We would fain have kept it for a mantel-picce or- | ing. But with all the business, the place wears a) .4.—What does Christ mean when he A.—We may take this view of the 
; nament, but the evanescence of beauty has no | cold, uninyiting, military air ;and while pacing the | says, ‘ Which of you by taking thought |matter: The whole process of money- 
. . ‘ne than » ae This remi s 3 ‘ er 2CKX p ble stes ) is evening as | : ‘ 3 . ‘ +4 ° ° : 7 
better type than the peach. This reminds us of| upper deck ad our noble steamer thi evening as ‘can add one cubit unto his stature ?’— making that is going on is employed to 
: a witty turn in the Tribune aday or two since. | she lay at the dock, I could realize sensibly the How d 1 she eaeal i ihe build steam shine. run railivads asia ‘trial 
: Says the weather-items-man, speaking of the heat | feeling that L was ina foreign land. A gentle | a ; arin, aie m - oe Ae, 80 : Ps, ; 63 wa — m 
d ot a certain day : “ We do not know whether they whisper said to me, God owns all things, and in | plied ? Heis laboring to persuade men | and perfect a great system of communi- 
will be duly chronicled in the Coroner’s reports— Christ you are at home in all places. Instantly “not to take care about propelty ; that cation, which is in fact taking in the whole 
: but we heard of several watermelons being sun-| my heart responded with gratitude for the privi- jis the drift of his previous discourse ;} world. Now with a view to form chan- 
struck vesterday—while : ‘oad stre: * sun-|lege of coming here, and of confessing Christ a , i . ‘se ° 
arock younetny ame & Seed strek of mun) MB) OS ComNRg: See, HAF © |S Lay not up for yourselves treasures on |nels of this kind, necessary to his pur- 
shine, passing through Washington Market in the universal Sovereign, in this land of monarchy. t} > <Mak , tl ht f lif f ed ti t] r God 
- : , - be a i st. ear a 4 ake ( rht rv . > Sse O » ve y race « aye 
" afternoon, said to each individual peach it en- w.v.s. |° ; J ; os aad are hg olen _ rte o ~S ri ad ~ —y ne 
untered, Wi and it wilted.” pach ioe what ye shall eat, &c. And this passage | point every man his work and place, ane 
> countered, Wilt thou ? and it wilted. I. Coronzp Aatiste—A musical genius named m yes >a , passag p ‘y mi Ki } ye 
“] so ° x ¥ : . . y ‘ y als NVA a ai , a 
- : Bayley, a colored man, living in the vicinity of |COMeS IN In connection with that general | give him as much of the money-power as 
f Items of ‘Travel. Oneida, lately called at the Community with his |strain ; ‘Which of you by taking thought|he can manage in his part of the busi- 
4 From the letters of friends abroad in various | family, and afforded the friends a gratuitous mu-| can add one cubit unto his stature?’ Are|ness, It is just like putting a shovel inte 
: parts, we extract the following scraps: a NO eet a - ered “a a we to understand that he means that}the hand ofan Irishman. Every business 
| Y ; NC Ey 81. 1853 The man played the violin, (of which he is teach- . ac. é e ‘ te 
e Champion, Jeff. Co., N. Y., Aug. 31, 1853. athe Myre vf he euitar, and|en cannot make their own living ?—|man is a paddy in God’s great job; and 
f ~The ctags is: this county have Hoes seriously |f:) sooomenwe® Oy Tt ene ms {D he mean that a man cannot alter| his money is his shovel. So that there is 
P e é - f . » ail ° tos ae nye S Ms © ‘ ‘ ve aw (ft . s ( 7s ssh 7 ” ‘ ‘ . . » ys 
if injured, and some of them almost entirely ruined |® Young son on the violin. A visitor at Oneida | as 1e mea li . a an Cé 1 alter ; Y y is ; , , ? 
: by the drouth and the grass-hoppers. Iam sur-| thus speaks of the affair: his fortune—that God determines it for} wisdom and motive enough in this dis- 
if prised to see how desolate everything looks. The We had a musical treat here of no ordinary j him, and all his fretting and care about} tribution of riches. 
farmers say ‘What has escaped the drouth has ea ira ~ pasieamyei hel site a it won’t alter it? That is the truth} C—dAccording to this view, the more 
een take r 2 . al “pe? ats are al- great aganini, While he was periorming m ig- as Py 2 . 
Ss ee en Seen land tout eentiet te te teat alified thereby |2bout a man’s stature—it is a thing that|money a man has, the harder shoveling 
if most completely destroyed; thousands of acres | !#nd, but was not in the least disquaiitied thereby | | ; a it : : 
are not worth harvesting. Corn shares the same | from relishing this man’s efforts. His tones, 1 18 predetermined for him, and he may fret | he has to do. 
. fate. and T am told that in the vicinity of Water-| thought very sweet: his taste remarkably good: {as much as he pleases, he cannot alter it. G.—Some men are furnished only with 
town the crop will not average over five bushels | 7d his execution neat: yore in a ee Are we to understand that that is Christ’s| shovels; and others—the mi/lionaires— 
ane , . ara is acarcely a oreen | 4 o this the manifest enthusiasm both of him- | P ° ‘ ‘ . 
e per acre. In many places there is scarcely a green | Add to this anal * —,. {meaning in regard to a man’s fortune in| are set up with horse and cart. 
is thing to be seen except the leaves on the trees,— | Self and wife (an interesting looking person) in his world. his property. that which he 1.—Christ had absolute faith m God 
* Even the Canada thistles by the roadside have | their vocation, together with the unwavering ac- CREE WOR, Sa PROPSTSy, Tes Waa Br ee ee Se ’ 
. been stripped of their leaves, and look like dry |Companiment of the young performer, and the |relies upon for food and clothing ?—j that ascended clear above all these tem- 
ne sticks. By this disaster to the crops I am forei-| genuine good fecling that seemed to inspire the | Does he mean that a man’s fortune is| poral operations, and did not allow at all 
o , - Imacine 2 ‘ ‘e ie sit ° e j . 
. bly reminded that the promises of Christ are a} Whole a rng ce sg nature of foredrdained and established as well as|that any man can make his own fortune; 
> me a an. alt — the entertainment afforded us on the occasion ; to}, , ‘ : aE a rtd . ” a . 
g comer capil ticker Gronteny Daw eit the wealth of "© ii inn Wiel ,.. hisstature 2? Ifsuch is Christ’s meaning, |} it is all by clection in temporal things 
> world. T 20 xe micht get cood out of | Which all appeared equally alive. e take pleas- J 
me the world. The people here might get good out of ; ages eee ee k ee ‘ritual His .dosttne ahead 
in » all this, if they would take it as acriticism from God | "ve in acknowledging the goodness of God in it, | @0 don’t see what else you can make of] as well as spiritual. Is doctrine abou 
1e on the money-loving spirit, and make it an occa-| Our visitors partook of supper with us, evidently | this passage, then the doctrine is well] property was, that if a man was rich, it 
ne sion of repentance and turning of their hearts to | feeling quite at home, pyres freely, and for-| worth taking note of. The popular doc-|was because he was elected to be rich— 
at : | vetting I should suppose, all about distinction of!, . ‘ ° . . : 
of a 1 , het ‘ . enue if . ie deni aneitvine 08 te) trine is, that any man can get rich who; God chose to make bim rich, and not be- 
a This isa beautiful country, notwithstanding | ©01°F: Ponieee at epLY Erect ying : . sre c 
a ; v3 .- --+ own feelines to witness such a display of hearty |Chooses to set about it—that every man’s!cause he was a skillful man. I shall be 
le, its present desolate appearance. During a ride} OW" feelings to witness such a aisplay of hearty |” ie : . a ae . cnt . 
it of 25 miles, I was particularly struck with the good-will toward that afflicted race.—After prom- fortune is in his own hands. But if we} fool enough to believe as Christ did, even 
“ beauty of the beach and maple forests—excced- | ending the Community grounds, &c., both parties | understand Christ, it is for God to say! in these wise times. 
ing any that I ever saw elsewhere. They are so a ~_ of one erat 7 ‘ hay? that plainly | what our earthly fortune shall be ; and | (’—I don’t know but the men that get 
. . - aphrne declared how good it was to have thus met toge- “ha : : 
nem, Ged Com ge One enmerouh, dt efi <p» [our care about it does not help the matter! sich, if they were honest enough to tel! 
le they have more the appearance of cultivated | “'- ee uqe | ‘ : + oh ity 1 
groves, than of forests in their natural state—) 4.2 al. Malan te eibitier dete: Siadaiel om. {the truth about it, have just as much oc- 
: =e” Col. : etter > Na Sete CY oe P eee: ° 4 ‘ . 
‘or In trath, the world is full of loveliness wherever |, “~~ ' ; Now it is one thing for a man to say, | casion to observe God’s providence in their 
ia f P . Intelligencer, of Sept. 4th, says:—*T send you two | ; ‘] ash tha Kiel. tnd ° ‘ ; 4 
we we go—beauty which people do not and cannot lette aah enesheenll i ae ae Beale I will trust the Lorc > alt commit my- experience as we have in ours; and they 
io see till th 6 shd of eslfiehn a see it etters just received from Superintendent Beale : ae: A 
° see Ly x x ( 2 LTS 8 recogniz ° es . e =) . . : . o , ; , r 
o Mein ee = eo in adite rane : enh and Mr. Harris Heap, giving information of self to the principles of faith, but faye byt be compelled to say, if they would 
- F yned by a loving Father, esign- ; ; “iar . ‘ Maat “yf. ; 
meadeicak righ) ‘% OF, and CesigM” | their having reached the Great Colorado of the if I would, get my living as any one else | testify, that they owed more to ‘ good 
e8, ed to make all his children happy. I see a hun- Wath: saa hindi Che Gaiden ail tee a Bilin 1 ; 1 it ig iow thins Sor halen '* Ba . i 
A yest, § gz a haiuway Be? 6S Si er o 9 i; 4 ; ‘ x. 
he dred times more to please and charm me now than is gcletiice aii pds wit ba aka teen does; and it 18 another thing for hin to/Juck’ than to their own wisdom and ex 
a se > Q ay raAV oO "iver, . . 
ret Ldid when I looked at things from the money ee ay hinpiad ee ay oun saa EN come to the conclusion that he could not | ertion. 
: ; : ~ | which they reached in.five days, alter crossing the a ee iin . . * ‘ 
tbs stand-point, and saw in them only their value in| ,. . aad get his living, if he would, any more than| 4.—If I had an opportunity with rich. 
f doll ; I elit P f divorce line of the waters—divortia aquarum— Pu ni Baas ; ~ 
oe f oe is wae mii yg . oo sane between the Atlantic and Pacific, in the middle of he could add a cubit to his stature, | men, I would make it a business for a 
ur very tree and plant, a variety and beauty, which age ree . : \s . 
cepa sc alts tl Ys wile’ that pass, Coo-cha-tope, which Fremont went to {Trusting in God to support us is only halt; while to cross-examine them about their 
the l once passed entirely unnoticed. J, R. M. . tcl Staats tlh witty Eiatee need ‘edie * ag : on ‘ . - 
ine Cambridwe Vi. Aun, 2. 1763 find, which Leroux said was there, and which | ¢he principle: the other half is to be con-' experience, and get at the causes ot their 
Jambridge, Vt., Aug. 27, 1753. sale’s party has ough, is rely ° ° f : ‘ 
hat ay wees oe Beale’s party has gone through. It is not merely | vinced that nothing else can support us. wealth, and see whether they did make 
ed —Others have probably given you an account| a pass, but a valley between two mountains, with | It j iain & h: fid 2 t] hei é fort ih shoeldl Uhewies 
: (cg 4 ; sae i si $ one ' ee nce he ! their ow tunes. shou Ow 
' of our late excursion to Mansfield mountain, | a distinct name of its own, * Sax-wah-che Valley,” | t 1s one thing to have confidence in the 't 1eir own fortunes should draw ou 
a. . ° . ‘ ° ° ° ° . En ae ml ae « : . © ‘ 9 ¥ > . ~ 
oe [think the object which God had in view in| some forty miles long, good for Railroads and | promises of God as a foundation, and an- Some curious facts, I am sure. 
i: this affair, was not so much in gratifying our de- | settlements, and only wanting the hand of man to| other to believe distinctly that there is} (/—I believe if we could get at their 
ope poo : sight-seeing, te things va aa niaaet |i ee ret mien in rigs “g no other foundation—that you have not! history, we should find that many of 
character, as 1t was in turning our hearts inward | the Valley of San Luis, which connects with it. : baie teat F 
de- ; ar te ¥ 6 ‘ , got two strings to your bow—that it is of them were ‘men of destiny,’ who bt- 
ary to commune with him, and view the glories of| So that problem is solved, at least so far as sum- 1 <i 1 Wane in their: , } 
‘ale Christ, the Primitive church, and the heavenly | mer travel is concerned, and Fyemont has gone |0 Use contemplating any alternative in lieved in their ‘star’ as much as ever 
y sos : an * . * ° id: 
“a world, The result of my visit to the mountain, | out to solve it in winter”—alluding to the party | the case. A man cannot say, ‘I will try’ Napoleon did; and they had a secret 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








consciousness of coéperating with mys- 
terious power, superior to their own will, 
in all their success. 

D.—In respect to this doctrine of elec- 
tion : I have known men who seemed to 
be actually working against fate in all 
their efforts to get rich. The most rigid 
practice of all the maxims of Franklin 
left them poor. 

A,—They were faithful and laborious 
in the service, but not elected. 

C.—Men are ready enough to ascribe 
their failures to ‘ bad luck,’ but have the | 
self-conceit to credit their success to their 
own energy. 

£.—Nebuchadnezzar took ¢ 
He was boasting in 


good les- 





son on this subject. 
his palace, ‘Is not this great Babylon 
that J have built?’ and God sent him out 
to eat grass till he should know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will. 

#’—Herod was smitten because he 
gave not God the glory. 

C.—There is a delicate point, I should 
think, between this doctrine ot election 
and the antinomian principle which would 
lead men to set down without effort. 

A,.—It is impossible that antinomian- 
ism should have anything to do with this 
doctrine, for you are summoned in be- 
lieving it, to the highest possible effort 
that ever a man put forth. ‘This is the 
work of God that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.’ To believe in God calls 
forth the real central energy of life as 
nothing else does; and you will have done 
a tremendous work when you believe that 
God ruleth in your affairs, and that you 
cannot by taking thought, determine your 
estate in the least. When the professed 
reception of this principle does work anti- 
nomianism, there is ground to assume that 
the faith is not genuine. Real faith in 
this doctrine isa quickener to the soul, 
producing the very opposite of a do-noth- 
ing state. 

Believing is a state where all our facul- 
ties are brought to exercise themselves 
profitably; whereas in the Gentile state 
of care, the great part of a man’s ener- 
gies are taken up with that which does 
no good whatever. For all this taking 
thought is only trying to stretch your 
backbone so as to add one cubit to your 
stature, which you canrot do. 

E£.—A great deal of the work that is 
done, that is the most wearisome and har- 
rassing to the soul, is taking thought for 

‘this, that, and the other thing. 

A.—Kconomy of labor is really what 
Christ accomplishes by this doctrine. Its 
operation is to withdraw us from useless 
labor, and to reserve our 
strength for that which is useful and 
profitable. He says to us, ‘It is of no 
sort of use for you to labor to make your 
living, or determine your fortune in 
this world. That is not for you to decide 
at all: save your strength for something 
else.’ The mind then assumes a new atti- 
tude. It is for God to say what our for- 
tune shall be; then of course so far as 
there is any effectual connection between 

our efforts and our fortune, it comes round 
through our relations to God. We can 
indirectly determine our fortune, to a cer- 
tain extent, by pleasing God, and making 
it an object for him to give us means.— 
He will, give us such means and surround- 
ings as our characters fit us for; and in 
this way we have it in our power to in- 


of course 


all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
‘If by seeking righteousness we can there-| 
by interest God in our favor, he will see | 
that we are provided for; but as to de- 
termining our fortune in any other way, 


we cannot do it. 

F-—The same doctrine seems to be set 
forth in such passages as these: ‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.’ ‘Not by might, nor) 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the) 
Lord.’ ‘Not of him that willeth, or of, 
him that runneth, but of God that show- 
‘The race is not to the swift, 


eth mercy.’ 
nor the battle to the strong,’ &c. 

A.—This doctrine will put a veto on 
competition. If people believe that it is 
a matter of destiny, not of their own ex- 
ertion, they will see there is no good in 
competition. James puts it so: ‘ Ye fight 
and war, and desire to have, and have not, 
because ye ask not, &c. Ye fight and) 
war with one another, but that amounts 
to nothing, because you have to get all 
you want from God. It is to come, not) 
by fighting, but by praying, and praying | 
right. Andall this competition and strife | 
one with another, is labor in vain, 

B.—It will put down pride, also. The 
rich man réally has no more occasion ag 
be proud, than the poor man. ‘ Who ma- 
keth thee to differ?’ may be said to every 
rich man; ‘who maketh thee to differ from 
the beggar in the streets?’ If rich men 
do not recognize the providence of God, 
and give him glory, and act as his stew- 
ards, they will have the fate of Dives.— 
Their situation is worse than the beggar’s. 

eres 

Henry Ward Beecher has been spending the 
summer vacation in the country, and writing 
therefrom a series of racy, picturesque letters on 


mountain scenery, fishing, &e., for publication in 
the Independent. In the following, from last 
week’s number of that Journal, we recognize some 
admirable scene-painting: the woods and rocky 
bed of the trout stream come up before us, fresh 
as life. These sketches are ina more secular vein 
than the old-fashioned standard of Sunday read- 
ing would allow; but since the Independent gives 
so much space to the subject of ministers’ sala- 
ries, they do not look out of place in its columns: 
in fact, they are much the most pleasant and pro- 
fitable reading of the two: 
From the Independent. 
Letter from the Country=--The 
Stream. 

We were last standing at the upper part of 
Sage’s Ravine with some forty trout in our bas- 
ket. when the time was up, the mail must go, the 
article must be cut short, and all the best part of 
it, that for which all the rest was but a_prepara- 
tion, must be left unwritten. There is no use it 
trying to regain it. The same vision never comes 
twice to the eye of the pen. If you scare it 
away, you might as well fish for a trout after he 
has seen you, and darted under a stone, or be- 
auath his overhanging bank or reot. But trout- 
ing in a mountain brook is an experience of life 
so distinct from every other, that every man 
should enjoy it once at least. That being denied 
to most, the next best that I can do for you, read- 
er, is to describe it. So, then, come on. 

We have a rod made for the purpose, six feet 
long, only two joints, anda veel. We will walk 
up the mountain road, listening as we go to the 
roar of the brook on the left. In about a mile 
the road crosses it, and begins to lift itself up 
along the mountain side, leaving the stream at 
every step lower down on your right. You no 
more sce it flashing through the leaves; but its 
softened rush is audible at any moment you may 
choose to pause and listen. 

We will put into it just below a smart, foamy 
fall. We have on cow-hide shoes, and other rig 
suitable. Selecting an entrance, we step in, and 
the swift stream attacks our legs with immense 
earnestness, threatening at first to take us off 
from them. A few minutes will settle all that, 
and make us quite at home. The bottom of the 
brook is not sand or grayel, but rocks, of every 
shape, every position, of all sizes, bare or moss- 
covered ; the stream goes over them at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. The descent is great. At! 
every few rods cascades break over ledges, and 
bol up in miniature pools below. The trees on 
either side shut out all direct rays of the sun, and 
for the most part the bushes line the banks so 
closely, and cast their arms over so widely, as to 
create a twilight—not a gray twilight, as of light 
losing its luster, but a transparent black twilight, 
which softens nothing, but gives more ruggedness 
to the rocks, and a somber aspect even to the 
shrubs and fairest flowers. It isa great matter 
to take a trout early in your trial. It gives one, 


Mountain 








fluence our fortune. ‘ Seek first the king- 


more heart. It serves to keep one about his busi- | 


| leg deep. 


led to a head by a cross-bar of sunken rocks ? 


| quick asa wink, the water breaks open, a tail | 


| my feet,—as fair and as fragile. 


dom of heaven and its righteousness, and |ness. Otherwise you are apt to fall off into un-| ters beneath and of leaves above ; and you 
| profitable reverie ; you wake up and find yourself | standing in the fascination until you seem to be- 
|standing ina dream, half-seeing, half-imagining.| come a part of the scene: and that strange ser.sa- 


under some covert of over-arching branches, where | 
the stream flows black and broad among rocks 
whose moss is green above the water, and dark | 
below it. 

But let us begin. Standing in the middle of the | 
stream, your short rod in hand, let out twelve to 


| twenty feet of line, varying its length according | 


to the nature of the stream, and, as far as it can be 
done, keeping its position and general conduct un- | 
der anxious scrutiny. Just here the water is mid-| 
Experimenting at each forward reach 
for a firm foot-hold, slipping, stumbling over some | 
uncouth stone, slipping on the moss of another, | 
reeling and staggering, you will have a fine oppor- | 
tunity of testing the old philosophical dictum, | 
that you can think of but one thing ata time. | 
You must think of half a dozen; of your feet, 
or you will be sprawling in the brook; of your 
eyes and face, or the branches will scratch thetn ; 
of your line, or it will tangle at every step; of| 
your far distant hook and dimly seen bait, or you 
will lose the end of all your fishing. At first} 
it isa puzzling business. <A little practice sets 
things all right. 

Do you see that reach of shallow water gather- 


The water splits in going over upon a siab of| 
rock below, and forms an eddy to the right and | 
one to the left. Let us try a grasshopper there. 
Casting it in above, and guiding it by a motion of 


riad bubbles into the edge of the eddy, when, | 
flashes in the air and disappears, but erapenees 
to the instant backward motion of your hand, 

and the victim comes skittering up the stream, | 
whirling over and over, till your hand grasps him, 
extricates the hook, and slips him into the basket. 
Poor fellow! you want to be sorry for him, but 
every time you try you are glad instead. Stand-| 
ing still, you bait again, and try the other side of | 
the stream, where the water, wiping off the bub- 

bles from its face, is taking toward that deep spot 

under asiderock. There! you've got him! Still 

tempting these two shores, you take five in all, 

and then the tribes below grow cautious. Letting 

your line run before you, you wade along, holding 

on by this branch, fumbling with your feet along 

the jagged channel, changing hands to a bough on 

the left side, leaning on that rock, stepping over 

that stranded log. Ripping a generous hole in 

your skirt as you leave it, you come to the edge 

of the petty fall. You step down, thinking only 

how to keep your balance, and not at all of the 

probable depth of water, till you splash and plunge 

down into a basin waist-deep. The first sensation 

of a man up to his vest pockets in water are pecu- 

liarly foolish, and his first laugh rather faint ; and 

he is afterward a little ashamed of the alacrity 

with which he scrambles for the bank. A step 

or two brings him to a sand-bank and to himself. 

But while you are in a scrape at one end of your 

line, a trout has got into a worse one at the other. 

A little flurried with surprise at both experiences, 

you come near losing him in the injudicious haste 

with which you overhaul him. 

But see what a stately aster has ventured in 
hither. In these black shades, through which 
the sun seldom pengtrates, there is yet the light 
of flowers. What place is so dark that there is 
no light, if you only wait till the eye is used to 
its minute quantity; and what place is so rugged 
and so homely that there is no beauty, if you only 
have a sensibility to beauty. But by this flower, 
and by more which I dimly see through the bush- 
es, and lower down, | judge that the forest is thin, 
and that we are coming to a more open space.— 
The stream sweeps grandly about an angle, and 
we open upon a bright, half-sunlighted reach of 
water. You emerge trom along shadowy arch- 
way of leaves and trees, and stand in the mouth 
of its darkness to look down upon that illumin- 
ated spot. ‘The leaves struck with light from 
above, are translucent in all their softer parts, 
while their opaque frame-work stands in fine con- 
trast. The sunlight comes checkering through 
the leaves, which moving to a gentle wind, seem 
to shake it off from themselves. It falls upon 
the uncovered surface of the whirling brook, and 
flashes back in inconstant and fragmentary glan- 
ces. The gravel beneath glows. The moss up- 
on the upheaved stones has a golden greenness, as 
if it exhaled about itself an atmosphere of color.— 
The rocks that creep down to the bank, covered 
too with deep moss, take. in spots, a stray reflected 
light, and seem luminous rather than illuminated. 
A hemlock tree by the bank is covered to its top 
with a grape-vine, from among whose broad palms 
it shoots out its arms and finely-cut foliage in 
strange contrast. It is a green tent; a hollow 
spire. I would that it stood in my door-yard, 
close by that cottage which shines in the edge of 
that grove of old trees. This stream, too, ought 
to flow just behind that grove ; and that gigantic, 
grandly unshaped rock, which has been hewved 
out of its bed at some far-distant day, and cast 
down here, crashing like a thunderbolt,—oh yes, 
I must have that in my grounds too; but just 
here my foot slipped from the unsteady stone, 
and the vision burst like one of the bubbles at 


But look down below, through this sapphire 
and emerald atmosphere, and see the dark arches 
into which the stream presses headlong. The de- 
scent is greater there. And the water makes 
haste into the shadows, while the trees frown up- 
on it, and casts up pearl-drops, as it wheels toward 
a plunge, that even in that gloom seem to emit a 
pale light. One could stand here by the hour.— 
This rush of wild waters about your feet; this ut- 
ter lawlessness of power and beauty, so solitary, 


| coree. 


| your rod, over it goes, and whirls out of the my-} 





with such instant contrasts, with the sound of wa- 


alone, 


tion steals over you, as if you were exhaling, as 
if you were passing out of yourself, and going jn- 
to diffusive alliance with the whole scene! _ You 
reel and start and wake up; saying, Well' well! 
this is not trouting; and start off forgetful of 
stones, crevices, slippery moss and snags, as if you 
were in a level road. You are brought to a con- 
sciousness at your third step by a slip, a plunge. 
and find yourself in the most natural manner upon 
your hands and knees ; you can’t help laughing at 
your ludicrous posture, the water damming itself 
up upon you as unceremoniously as if you were a 
log, and making a pet eddy in the neighborhood 
of your breeches pocket. You even stop to sup 
a mouthful of drink; and wish that somebody 
that knew you, could only be peeping through the 
bushes at your predicament ;—getting a great dea} 
of innocent happiness at your expense but not at 
your damage. 

Gathering up your awkward body you plunge 
along down stream, through the radiant spots in- 
to the dark, up to the falls, over which you peer, 
and taking discretion from experience, you deem 
it best to take the shore, and walk around the 
fall. You are repaid for the trouble by three 
trout. neatly shppee out of their aqueons nest in- 
to your willow basket. Stepping in again, you 
pursue your way with various experience for 
a quarter of a mile. when you enter a narrow 
The rocks come down in a body to the 


stream on either side. There are no side bushes, 


| The way opens up through the air, far above you, 


to the receding mountain sides, upon which stand 
yet a few pines, spared of the axe, memorials of a 
vast brotherhood long since chopped away by 
the inexorable charcoalers. The very stream 
seems to take something of dignity from its sur- 
roundings. It gathers its forces, contracts its 
channels, darkens its surface. and moves down to 
a succession of falls, over which one feels no dis- 
position to plunge. And so, climbing along the 
edges of the rock, prying into each crevice with 
your toes, grasping twig. and root, and stem, you 
perch yourself mid-way, where you may see the 
fall above you, and looking down, the fall below 
you. Here you dream for a half hour—a waking, 
gazing dream. You study each shoal and indent- 
ation of the water—its bursts of crystal drops— 
ever-changing, yet always the same. On the far 
side come down sheaves of water-stems ; nowhere 
is the water transparent and colorless; from side 
to side, from top to bottom, within and without, 
it isstuck through and through with air-mixed 
drops, so that it sheets down from top to bottom 
like a tlow of diamonds, and pearls, and crystals. 
Beneath are long trunks of trees, which some of 
the frequent freshets brought down and hurled 


over, where striking headlong they stuck fast, and 
lie gaunt-upright. 
How rich and various are the mosses in this 


You sit down upon their moist plush, and 
find miniature palms and fern-like branches, and 
all manner of real or fanciful resemblances. The 
flowers too, those humble friends, have not forsaken 
this wild glen ; they have crept up to drink at the 
very edge of the water; they hang secure and fear- 
less from crevices on the face of the perpendicular 
rocks, and every where different species are re- 
treating to their seed-forms or advancing to their 
bud, or are shaking their blossoms to the wind, 
which comes up from the gorge, made by the fall- 
ing water. 

Here indeed is good companionship—here is space 
for deep and strange joy. If the thought of the city 
intrudes, it seems like a dream; it can hardly be 
real that there are stacked houses, burning streets, 
reeking gutters, everlasting din of wheels, and out- 
cry of voices. [> this cool twilight, without a voice 
except of wind and waters, where all is primeval, 
solitary, and rudely beautiful, you seem to come out 
of yourself. Your life lifts itself up from the inte- 
rior recesses, and comes forth. Your own nature— 
your longings—your hope and love--your faith and 
trust, seem to live with quiet and unshrinking life; 
neither ruffled nor driven back, nor overlaid by all 
the contacts and burdens of multitudinous life in the 
city. Oh! why may not one carry hence that fresh- 
ness which he feels—-that simplicity--that trustful- 
ness to what is real, and that repugnance to all that 
is sham?) Why may not one always find the way to 
heaven and to spiritual converse, as short and as fa- 


ravine. 


cile as itis in these lonely mountains? It was in 
such places that Christ loved to stray. It was in 
such places that he spent nights in prayer. I never 


linger in such places long without a thought of his 
example, and a sympathetic understanding of why 
it should be so. Christ’s love of nature, his con- 
stant allusion to flowers, his evident familiarity with 
solitudes, as if he was never so little alone as when 
separated from all men, mark any degree of the 
same relish ia us, as a true and divine taste. 

But we must hasten on. A few more spotted spoils 
are awaiting us below. We make the brook again.-—- 
We pierce the hollow of over-hangiag bushes—we 
strike across the patches of sun-light, which grow 
more frequent as we get lower down toward the 
plain ; we take our share of tumbles and slips; we 
patiently extricate our entangled line, again and 
again, as itis sucked down under some log, or whirl- 
ed around some net-work of broken, beechen roots, 
protruding from the shore. Here and there we bap | 
forget our errand, as we break in upon some cove 0 
moss, when our dainty feet halt upon green velvet, 
more beautiful a thousand times than ever sprung 
from looms at Brussels or Kiderminster. At length 
we hear the distant clatter of mills. We have finish- 
ed the bLrock. Farewell--wild, wayward, simple 
stream! Ina few moments you will be grown to a 
huge mill-pond; then at work upon its wheel—then, 
prim and proper, with ruffles on each side, you will 
walk through tie meadows, clatter across the road, 
and mingle with the More-brook, flow on toward the 
Housatonic—lost in its depths and breadths. For 
who will know thy drops in that promiscuous flood ? 
Or who standing on its banks will dream from what 
scenes thou hast flowed—through what heauty--thy- 
self the most beautiful? 
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